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“Nay, sir, that sounds to me like swindling ”—p. 85. 


JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
ae 
CHAPTER XIV.—Rosinson BROTHERS. 


&% TELL, Josiah.” 
“Well, Matthew.” 
It was in this characteristic manner that the 


brothers Robinson broke the silence which had 
VOL. VI. 


followed their long and animated discussion con- 
cerning the overdue bill of Captain Kendrick, and 
the expected visit of the surviving guarantee, David 
Ashton. Both the brothers were old men, well 
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known for certain peculiarities and eccentricities 
that gave them a sort of individuality among their 


class. They were strikingly alike in person, manners, | 


and appearance, both adhering to the same antique 
dress, and sharing the same independent contempt 
for modern fashions and innovations. But this simi- 
larity did not extend to their characters. Josiah, 
the elder brother and senior partner, had about 
him a primitive, old world simplicity that made him 
a general favourite; and his kind, impressionable 
nature would often have been imposed upon, but 
for the keen-eyed sagacity and hard, practical sense 
of the younger brother, who invariably came to the 
rescue. 


It was universally agreed that Matthew was | 


the cleverer man of business, and that it was mainly | 


owing to him that the firm had pushed its fortunes. 


Most people preferred dealing with Josiah, pavr- | 


ticularly needy debtors claiming forbearance, or 
those who had favours to ask. 
Captain Kendrick’s bill, and the means to be em- 
ployed for its recovery, the brothers had taken 
opposite views, and a debate had arisen, in which 
the difference between them was strongly marked. 

Matthew argued that they had already sustained 
considerable loss, and urged the necessity of en- 
forcing their claims upon the unfortunate guarantee, 
proposing that they should use their power to the 
utmost. Josiah, as usual, was on the side of mercy, 
and advised the adoption of a lenient middle course, 
bringing forward, in support of his views, all that 
he had learned concerning the circumstances of 
David Ashton, and the extent of the worldly re- 
sources which had been left to him after the disposal 
of the farm. To all these benevolent suggestions 
Matthew Robinson listened patiently; then took 
them separately, and dissecting, as a lawyer might 
have done the heads of a case, pitilessly reduced 
them to what he called practical common sense, 
and triumphantly confronted his brother with the 
result. 


“Tt won’t do, Josiah. If we mean to hold up our 


heads as a firm, and not set ourselves on the high | 


In the matter of | 








road to bankruptcy, we must not let five hundred 


pound bills be thrown on our hands like so much | 


waste paper, and in the present state of the markets, 
too; I call it downright nonsense, 


moderation; but this is really stretching the point | 


too far, as you must see for yourself, Josiah, if you 
take the trouble to look.” 

Yes; Josiah had looked, still he did not see it 
from Matthew’s point oi vi He ruffled up the 
grey hair from his temples with the top of his pen, 


WwW. 


saying, briskly, “I differ from you, Matthew; for, in | 


my opinion, it can be done without injury or dis- 
credit to ourselves. 


i 
Benevolence is | 
° . - 
like many other things, very well when taken in 


my 


The’ younger brother gave the elder a com- 
passionate look, and went on chipping with energy 
at the pencil he was mending. In his present mood 
that occupation was a sort of escape-valve for his 
irritation. 

“Just as usual, Josiah. I don’t know where we 
should be, if you had all your own way. I say it’sa 
mistake for you to have anything to do with money. 
It was the same at school, when pennies burnt 
holes in your pockets, and you let yourself be 
cheated out of your pocket-money by the first 
beggar that came to you with a miserable tale.” 

«And you were always such an old screw, Mat,” 
put in the old merchant, whose good humour seemed 
proof against any attack. 

The grumbler took offence at the beaming face 
He went on, still chafing, “It’s a 
blessing you’ve always had me to put a drag on 
the wheel, Josiah; for if we had been of one mind, 
and both soft-hearted, nothing could have kept us 
from ruin. To think of you wanting to let a sum 
of money lie idle, that might be getting us at least 
ten per cent. ‘Not be sixpence poorer in the end!’ 
I don’t know how you make that out, Josiah; be- 
sides, it’s such nonsense taking up other people’s 
burdens: if everybody carried their own, and took 


before him. 


care of their own interests, there wouldn’t be so 
much waste, nor'so many paupers to run up the 
poor-rates.” And having talked himself out, the 
irascible Matthew threw down his pencil and walked 
to the window to get cool. 

The eyes of the elder brother followed him with a 

regretful look, but his manner did not lose its com- 
posure; he was getting used to these ebullitions of 
Matthew’s wrath on occasions like the present, and 
seldom let them ruffle his placidly-forbearing temper. 
This kind of opposition seemed to belong to their 
daily lives. The foregoing scene had often been re- 
hearsed between them in the privacy of their office, 
the subject of disagreement invariably arising fron 
the same cause—Josiah’s benevolent weaknesses, and 
Matthew’s determination to resist them, and protect 
their mutual interests, both as brothers and as 
business partners. 
At that somewhat inauspicious moment, there was 
a brisk knock at the door, and a clerk presented him- 
self with the information that an old man, who gave 
the name of David Ashton, was waiting to see Mr. 
Robinson, by appointment. 

It was Josiah that answered. “It 
Johnson; give him a seat in the office for a few 
minutes, and when you hear the bell, show him in 


is all right, 


here.” 


Matthew still kept his stand at the window, ap- 
parently absorbed in contemplation of the only 
prospect it offered—a dead blank of brick wall. As 
the door closed after the clerk, he suddenly felt 
Josiah’s hand upon his arm, and heard his voice at 
his ear—“ David Ashton has come in answer to our 


We can afford to give the old | 


man time to pay the money, and you may take 
my word that it won’t make us sixpence poorer in 
the end.” 
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letter, as I predicted he would, Matthew; what is to | 


be done ?” 
“TI have said my say already, Josiah, and my 
decision remains the same. Let him pay the bond; 


Ial\t ia . 
, 13 ali 


he became responsible, and the a 


” 





“Ma does not deny it, Matthew; but he eannet 


ta 4. eicome satt har 
pay Ww m , nheitner 
i) 


from thorns, nor figs from thistles. 


ss can we gather grapes 
If we are to 
have the money, we must give him sufficient time.” 

Still the imperturbable Matthew hardened his 
heart against the appeal, and said nothing, only 
kept his gaze fixed on the brick wall, with the stolid 
obstinacy that belonged to his character; and still 
Josiah would not give up his cause. 

“Think, Matthew, he is old, poor, and helpless; I 
can’t distress him for the money of which he never 
touched a penny. I could not kneel in my pew at 
but the firm shall not lose it; sooner than that, I 
will pay it from my private purse.” 

“You will pay! fiddlestick,” irritably interjected 
Matthew, without moving from the window. 

The other went on—“ And I have been thinking 
about other things. There is some truth in what you 
say about my unbusiness-like propensities; I’m afraid 


they will not mend as the years go on, and I should 


not like to think that I hampered your progress and 
kept you back. 


1 


to hinder me from giving up the helm altogether to | 


you, who have helped to make the firm what it is 
If I could be sure it was for your benefit, 


” 


now? 
I would do it at once. 

“Josiah,” growled the brother, facing abruptly 
round, “if you don’t stop 


i’s 


you'll force me to call 
youan idiot. Can’t we speak our minds to each 
other without its coming to this? Talk of giving up 
the helm to me! We launched the boat together, 
and as we began, it’s fit that we should end. There, 


get through this trouble- 


ring your bell, and let us 
some business.”’ 

The signal was given, and in a few seconds later 
Eva’s grandfather stood on the threshold, hat in 


hand, and his white head uncovered, but without a 


sien of servility in his bearing, or trace of shrinking | 


in his clear, direct gaze, as he scanned the faces of 
his life. 


the two men who held such power over 


Would they use it for or against him ? 
CHAPTER XV. 
MR. FENWICK’S VISITOR. 
Ir was raining still, as it had rained at intervals 
throughout the day, to the joy of the farmers, who 


had begun to sound a note of anxious foreboding 


about the continued dry weather. Refreshing sum- 
mer rain, from which the thirsty flowers had drunk 
their fill: it had cooled the parched grass in the 


London squares, and washed the limp leaves of 


| though some of them were edged with a 
| fringe, that showed the sunshine lay behind. 


As I have no children to save for, | 
and I’ve made enough for my own wants, what is | 


trees, languishing in the dust and heat. It was a 
wild sky, broken into ragged rifts of dark clouds, 


golden 


Late in the afternoon, a Hansom drove briskly 
f Oxford 
Street, and set down an elderly gentleman at the 
door of one of its substantial-looking houses. He 
walked leisurely up the steps, and regardless of the 


into one of those quiet squares lying © 


| rain stood a few moments before he rang the bell, 
| thinking and gazing absently before him, with a 
| look that in reality saw nothing but the pictures in 
| his own mind. 


They were not of a pleasant or 
cheering kind, to judge from his look; there was a 
mental disquietude in the contraction of the heavy 
eyebrows, and the sharp lines that seemed to pinch 


| the face and draw down the corners of the mouth. 
church with such a thing burdening my conscience; | 


An almost inaudible sigh escaped him as he laid his 
hand on the bell, muttering, as he waited for the 
opening of the door— 

*¥ began wrong, and it seems to me that I shall 
never fight my way out of the false position. I can 
do nothing—nothing but go on plunging deeper.” 

He was about to repeat his ring, but at that 
moment the door was opened by an elderly female 
servant. 

“T began to think you were all asleep, Martha; 
it’s not pleasant to be kept waiting in the rain.” 

And without waiting for her reply or apology, Mr. 
Fenwick handed her his hat and umbrella, and hur- 
riedly made his way to the sitting-room, where he 
guessed that his daughters would be waiting for him. 

While Martha went back to her duties, murmuring, 

“Tf Miss Barbara had said them words, she would 
have made them as sharp as needles; but coming 
from master I don’t mind them, though he does seem 
| a bit put out.” 
| “There, Barry, you see I was right; I told you 
| papa would be here before the clock struck.” 

This was the exclamation that greeted Mr. Fen- 
wick’s appearance at the room door, spoken by a 
sweet woman’s voice, with an unmistakable ring of 


pleasure which made the words a welcome to the 
harassed man of business. 

The speaker was his favourite daughter—a slight, 
| fair creature, who would always look younger than 
her years. 
decided claim to beauty, but just one of those sunny 
household faces, that bring brightness to a fireside 
Her girlish appear- 
ance made it hard to realise that Louisa Westbrook 
About four years ago, 


Not possessing any striking attraction or 


i and soothing to a sick-pillow. 


was a widow, yet it was true. 
| when she was just twenty, she had become the wife 
| of her father’s partner, Mr. Westbrook—a true mar- 
riage of love on both sides, but its promise of happi- 
ness was not to be fulfilled on earth. Within the 


first year of their wedded life the husband was killed 
by a railway accident, and his sorrowing young 
| widow returned to her father’s house. 
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Nearly three years had passed; the first dark | has had a skirmish with cook, who has given notice 


shadow had lifted from her life, but the clinging | 


woman’s heart was still loyal to its lost love; and 
those who knew her best, doubted if Louisa West- 
brook would ever marry a second time. 

Mr. Fenwick had another daughter, three years 
older, who became his housekeeper after her mother’s 
death. She developed a talent for domestic manage- 
ment ; 
rigour that made her unpopular among them. She 
was aware of this, but it gave her no coneern, so 
long as she was permitted to retain her hold of 
authority ; the love of power was inherent in her 
nature, and her position as mistress of her father’s 
house gratified the feeling. 

Barbara Fenwick was fair like her sister, the colour 
of their eyes and hair was the same; but those who 
claimed to be judges on such points contended that 
the elder sister was the finer-looking woman of the 
two; her figure was fuller and rounder, and the con- 
tour of her features was perhaps more critically 
regular. There was only one charm of which she 
envied Louisa the possession—that was the delicate 
peach-like colour which gave her face its look of 
youthful bloom. 

Those were the two daughters of Mr. Fenwick, 
whom we shall now introduce as the maternal uncle 
of Eva Ashton, being the only brother of her dead 
mother. He had succeeded to his father’s business as 
merchant and ship-owner, and was reputedly wealthy. 
Since the death of his partner, Mr. Westbrook, he 
was known to have had several heavy losses, but they 
had not affected his business credit. In the opinion 
of all, the firm was secure enough to be able to resist 
such shocks. 

The father came forward, and with an air of re- 
lief threw himself into the easy chair which his 
younger daughter had placed for him. The room 
was lofty and spacious, and well-filled with hand- 
some, substantial furniture; but it looked hot and 
heavy on that summer afternoon. The truth was 
that Miss Barbara’s severe judgment and stiff 
rules of order had been everywhere suffered to 
assert themselves and predominate over the more 
artistic taste of her sister. Tea was laid fer three, 
and Miss Fenwick had already taken her seat 
before the tray. The master of the house made 
an effort to shake off the oppression of secret care 
which he had brought home with him. He spoke 
lightly. 

“So I am to understand that you have been watch- 
ing for me, girls, If this had been a concert night I 
should have been at no loss to guess why my coming 
was a matter of such interest.” 

“And you would have imputed a selfish motive to 
us; that is too bad, papa.” 

“Well, perhaps it is, Loo; have you any news for 
me to-day ?” 

“Nothing of any consequence, except that Barry 


but ruled the servants with an exacting | 





to leave.” 

At that point Barbara softly pressed the toe of 
her sister’s shoe under the table, saying aloud— 

“My dear, I wonder you think it necessary to 
trouble papa with such nonsense; he will not care 
about hearing it.” 

Louisa smiled and stirred her tea in silence: but 
her sister’s check was scarcely necessary, for the 
information about the cook seemed to have been 
entirely lost upon Mr. Fenwick. 

“A little more sugar, if you please, Barry,” and he 
smilingly handed back his cup to the fair mistress of 
the ceremonies. 

“Have you anything new to tell us, papa?” 
Barbara asked, carelessly. 

“Yes, but I am keeping it in reserve until after 
tea.” 

“Oh, don’t do that, papa! tell us at once,” urged 
both sisters. 

“If my news was of a different nature, I might 
tantalise your curiosity by making you wait, girls. 
Well, I had a letter this morning from your Uncle 
Alfred, in which he tells me that he will be in 
London in a few days.” 

“From Uncle Alfred,’ repeated Barbara, with 
evidently diminished interest. 

Her father continued: “I am sorry to hear that 
his health is giving way; that is the cause of his 
visit to London; he is coming to consult a phy- 
sician.” 

“Of course he will stay with us while he is in 
town, papa,” said Louisa, quickly, her tone inferring 
her opinion that the arrangement was already de- 
cided beyond dispute. 

There was some slight hesitation in Mr. Fenwick’s 
manner, and he glanced at his elder daughter before 
he gave his answer. 

“Yes, my dear, it would hardly look well to treat 
my sister’s husband with neglect. You have heard 
me say that your Aunt Jane’s marriage was rather 
a disappointment, but it was only on aceount of 
worldly position ; he is a classical scholar, and except 
for his circumstances, I never had anything against 
Alfred Ashton ; and if he does come among us for a 
few days, I should wish this to be kept in mind.” 

His words were pointed, by another glance, at 
Barbara, who seemed determined to take no part in 
the conversation, There was a short pause, broken 
by Louisa. 

“T think it a sad pity for different branches of 
families to let the world drift them out of each 
other’s knowledge, and make them strangers. There 
is our Cousin Eva, whom Barbara and I have not 
even seen. I have so often wished that we knew 
her; do you think she will be pretty, papa ?”’ 

Mr. Fenwick smiled at the feminine query. 

“T cannot answer with confidence, Loo, not 
having seen Eva Ashton since she was a child; but 
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I know she will be, if she has grown up anything 
like her mother.” 

At this point there was an unexpected interrup- 
tion, in the appearance of stolid-faced Martha, who 
handed in a slip of paper, with the information that 
the man who sent it was waiting to see her master. 
Barbara’s dainty fingers seemed te shrink from con- 
tact with the soiled slip, which she handed to her 
father. He made an eager clutch, as if to prevent 
her reading the name written on it with a pencil; 
but if such was his intention, he was too late. 

“JT will see him, Martha. Show him into the 
back parlour, and tell him to wait there.” 

Mr. Fenwick’s voice was hurried, and his manner 
full of strange trepidation. When the servant was 
gone, he gulped down the contents of his cup, say- 
ing, “Don’t wait for me, girls; I cannot tell how 
long I may be detained.” As soon as the door had 
closed after him, Louisa leaned across the table, 
saying anxiously, ‘“ What is the matter? Who can 
it be, Barry ?” 

To which her sister replied, in a whisper, “It is 
that man again, Godfrey Marlow. I remembered 
the name the moment I read it. He has been here 
twice before, and after each time papa was upset for 
days.” 

No further comment passed between the sisters; 
but they sat long over their unfinished tea, and 
listened for the closing of the hall door, their looks 
mutely questioning each other concerning their 
father’s mysterious visitor. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE INTERVIEW. 
“Tr’s out of reason, Mr. Ashton. At that rate it 
would take years to pay it off; and considering that 
the bill is already so long overdue, you cannot 
wonder that we object to entertain such a pro- 
posal,” 

It was Matthew Robinson who gave the answer to 
the old farmer, who had made a clear, straightforward 
statement of facts, laying before the brothers his 
exact position and worldly resources, and offering 
the only means of repayment in his power; a sum 
contemptibly small in the merchant’s arithmetic, 
but involving the sacrifice of more than half his 
scanty income. Matthew spoke in his hardest 
business tones, with the uncompromising look and 
manner, against which it seemed hopeless to appeal. 
He had watched his brother's face while David 
Ashton talked, and as usual, when he had reason to 
be apprehensive of him yielding to some ill-timed 
impulse of generosity, he had placed himself on 
guard, to protect Josiah from his own weakness. 
He had done his best to take the decision out of his 
hands, and interpose between him and any for- 
bearance which he might meditate. 

The merchant’s words struck like a knell upon the 





old man’s heart, revealing to him how closely he had 
clung to the hope that the firm would accept some 
kind of compromise to enable him to meet their 
claim. That was the one hope which had sustained 
his courage, and been like a spar to a drowning 
man. He realised it then, when he met the hard, 
unsympathising look of the man of business, and 
found his position coldly weighed in the balance 
of commercial calculation. Within the last few 
minutes a great, dreary blank was closing round 
him. He felt the chill through every nerve, the 
reaction from hope to disappointment seemed so 
sudden. He wished that he had come alone, instead 
of having Eva waiting for him. He feared that he 
could not meet the dear girl’s eyes without letting 
his trouble betray itself. At that point the wrinkled 
hand took a tighter grasp of the crutch, and some- 
thing rose in his throat, which he swallowed down 
with a resolute gulp. He might give way after- 
wards, but he would try hard not to break down 
there, in the presence of Robinson Brothers. It 
should never be said that he forced himself upon 
their pity for the sake of the advantage it might 
secure him. All the pride of the old English 
yeoman rose against the thought. Before he could 
answer, Matthew continued— 

“There is another view of the question, which 
you have unaccountably passed over—your own ad- 
vanced age. Knowing that your years have been 
already prolonged beyond the natural term of human 
life, it is a marvel to me how you could expect any 
business men with a grain of common sense to con- 
sent to an arrangement for receiving a bill of five 
hundred pounds in monthly instalments, that would 
make the transaction extend over a considerable 
portion of a man’s lifetime. On your side, per- 
haps, it is a shrewd way of getting through a diffi- 
culty; on our part it would be a mere farce, for 
in the end it would stand in our books as a bad 
debt.” 

Old David Ashton held up his head proudly, and 
fearlessly gave back the merchant's look. 

“Nay, sir, that sounds to me like swindling, and 
such a word could never be used against one of my 
This is the tirst debt that ever stood 
against my name, and if I had meant to shirk it, I 
should not be here to-day.” 

“That is all very well, Mr. Ashton. I don’t say 
that you would not do your best to fulfil your part 
of the contract; but after your death you could not 
guarantee the payment, as I presume your annuity 
dies with you. Then, my brother and I are both 
old men. We might not live to——” 

“In that case we should have done with earthly 
debts,” interrupted Josiah, gravely, adding in an 
aside to his brother, “ Matthew, you are harder than 
usual to-day. I don’t like to see you pushing the 
goad too far; his white head should give him a 
claim on our forbearance.” 


father’s sons. 
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The younger brother shrugged his shoulders and 
replied in an impatient whisper, “ Nonsense, Josiah ; 
that is one of your old crotchets ; but don’t meddle at 
this stage, unless you have made up your mind that 
this bill is to be a dead letter to us. 
you call it, does more good than harm. 
know human nature a trifle better than you—at least 
its shady side. 


being necessary, no one could blame you.” 

“But I should blame myself, Matthew. We have 
never been hardly dealt with, neither should we deal 
hardly in our turn, If it came to the worst, and we 
lost the money altogether, it would not ruin us, and 
as I told you, I will take care that you have your 
share.” 

This conference had been exchanged between the 
two in rapid whispers. A delicate instinct made 
David Ashton draw back, that he might not appear 
to be listening. It was Josiah who addressed him, 
taking up the conversation where Matthew had left 
it. The old man’s ear would have caught the dif- 
ference in the tone of the two voices, even if he had 
been slow to translate the encouraging kindness of 
the elder brother’s look. 

“TI understand from your answer to our letter, 
Mr. Ashton, that you have not yet given up all hope 
of Captain Kendrick, and that you have still the 
same confidence in him as when you became his 
guarantee P” 

* Yes, sir, I have—from boy to man I never knew 
George Kendrick break his word.” 

** And if God spares him to come back, and he has 
it in his power, you are convinced that he will redeem 
this debt?” 

* To the last farthing : I could stake my life on the 
lad’s honesty.” 

Josiah’s eyes glistened, and a light broke over his 
benevolent face; he seemed to have caught some of 
the old man’s spirit as he said fervently, “I trust he 
will, and that nothing will arise to shake your faith 
in him.” 

Matthew was looking uneasily at his brother; he 
saw how the interview was tending, and gave vent to 
his feel in an inward growl. 





If I wasn’t here to be a 
check to him, I shouldn’t wonder but he’d write out 
a receipt off hand for the whole amount. 


Jos is an old goose. 


” 


At this moment Josiah made a sign to his brother, 
and opened the door of a small inner room which 





afforded to the old man a glimpse of a huge iron 
Matthew 


understood the hint, and followed him at once. 


safe and walls lined with book-shelves. 


The conference between the partners was_ brief 
; : ‘ | 
but to the point. The senior had taken his resolu- | 


If you would only leave this affair | 
in my hands, even in the event of hard measures 


| English pride; I honour it. 





Sa 
tion, and held it with the steadfast strength that 
belongs to some quiet natures. He had reached the 
point from which it was hopeless to attempt to move 


,him. Matthew knew this by experience—that his 
The goad, as | 
I think I) 


mind once set upon a certain rule of action which 
he considered right, it would be useless to contend 
further. At such times the younger brother always 
submitted with a bad grace, still it was submission, 
and left the victory in the other’s hands. 

“It’s no use, Matthew; I will have my way in 
this. We must accept the old man’s terms; he 
would have offered better if he could, and, knowing 
this, we must not press him too hard.” 

Matthew growled out a characteristic reply. “As 
usual, you'll never appreciate the real value of money 
while you live. I might have foreseen that it would 
end like this; but, whatever comes of it, mind I am 
not to blame.” 

Josiah laid his hand on his brother’s shoulder, 
and said, cheerfully, “ Never fear, Mat, it will all 
come right in the finish; remember, there is another 
balance-sheet besides that which you watch so 
closely.” 

The decision of the merchants was a joyful sur- 
prise to David Ashton, and caused another threatened 
breakdown of his feelings. His aged hands trembled 
as he brought from his pocket a small leather bag, 
which he laid on the desk. It contained a little 
hoard, the savings of months, which he had gathered 
in preparation for illness or any other unforeseen 
emergency. It was given up now, as his first in- 
stalment towards the debt. Even Matthew was 
mollified, and drew up the receipt in his briskest 
manner; but he could not resist making a final 
effort in the interest of the firm. “I believe you 
have a son, Mr. Ashton; could he not assist you 
with these payments?” To which the old man 
answered, hastily, “He could not, without robbing 
himself and his daughter; their means are small, 
and his health is failing. I could not bear to take 
from them what I know they need so much.” 

As the old man was leaving the office, Josiah 
bustled round from his desk, and opened the door 
They shook hands without a word, but 
David Ashton felt that something was being pressed 


for him. 


within his palm, and caught the gleam of gold. He 
passed it hurriedly back, saying, in a whisper, “I 
shall be grateful for your forbearance to the day of 
my death, sir; but I cannot take this.” At first the 
merchant was inclined to resent the rejection of his 
gift, but the next instant his face cleared, and he 
muttered, as he went back to his seat, “Old-fashioned 
Well, he cannot hinder 
me from putting this money down to his credit.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Hosea xiv. 5. 


m0 people were ever more tenderly and 
graciously dealt with by God than 
the people of Israel. No people ever 
showed themselves more absolutely | 
unteachable, more perversely ungrate- 
ful. ‘Now and then, in the presence of some great 
and unexpected deliverance, or while enjoying some | 
recently-imparted blessing, they seemed moved | 
to thankfulness; but the song of praise was 
soon silenced by the sound of renewed murmur- 
ing. Their entire history, indeed, is made up of 
a series of superficial and imeiiectual reforma- 


rebellion and heinous sin. Thus did they go on 





| of several different things. 








MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots 
as Lebanon. His branches shall spread, and his 
beauty shall be as the olive tree, and his smell 
as Lebanon. They that dwell under his shadow 
shall return; they shall revive as the corn, and 
| grow as the vine: the scent thereof shall be as 
the wine of Lebanon.” 

In Scripture we have many references to dew; 
and we find that dew is employed as the symbol 
When Isaac blessed 
Jacob, in enumerating many forms of temporal 
good, he gives the dew the first place: ‘“ There- 
fore God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 


(Gen. xxvii. 28). So when Moses pronounced a 


| 
tions, and relapses into yet more determined | fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine” 
| 


from bad to worse until the end came, and the } 
catastrophe, so long threatened, so long merci- 


parting blessing upon Israel, he says: “ Israel 
| then shall dwell in safety alone: the fountain of 





fully delayed, descended upon them, and God | Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and wine; also 


took away their name and place from among the 
nations. 

The Prophet Hosea had to bear his testimony 
in very trying circumstances, and at a time when 
he was called upon to manifest the heroism of 
bith faith and patience. He had to expose the 
sins of priests and people, and denounce the most 
fearful judgments against Ephraim and Judah— 
that is, against the twelve tribes of Israel. Ephraim 
was the name used to designate the ten tribes 
which revolted from the house of David, while 
under the name of Judah were classed the two 
tribes which still maintained their attachment 
to it. 

The passage referred to at the head of this 
paper stands out in bright relief from the dark 
and stormy background of denunciation and 
threatening which so largely occupies the earlier 
portion of this book af prophecy, and the very 
contrast invests it with an air of singular beauty. 
Though insensible to all previous appeals, we have 
a final exhortation to repentance addressed to 
Israel, and associated therewith we 
promise of God’s blessing, which is to greet them 
on their return. With what tender grace does 
God plead with his backsliding children! With 
what ready compassion does he welcome them, 
when, as erring, but now penitent children, they 
come back to his embrace! There is no reserve 
about the promise which he makes. We have 


have the 


no limitations associated with his forgiveness. 
“T will heal their backsliding, I will love them 
freely : for mine anger is turned away from him.” 
Then follow the words of the divinely gracious 
declaration, in which we are informed as to the 
way in which the Lord will deal with his returning 
“T will be as the dew unto Israel: he 


people. 





his heavens shall drop down dew” (Deut. xxxiii. 28). 
The word of the Lord spoken by Moses is likened 
unto dew: “My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
my speech shall distil as the dew, as the small 
rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass” (Deut. xxxil. 2). The influence 
of the Church’s unity and communion is likened 
to dew—‘the dew of Hermon, and tie dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion” 
(Ps. exxxiii. 3). The reviving influence of God’s 
revived people is in several places compared with 
that of dew. Isaiah says: “ For thy dew is as 
the dew of herbs ;” and the Prophet Micah (v. 7) 
avails himself of the same analogy: “And the 
remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many 
people as a dew from the Lord, as the showers 
upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor 
waiteth for the sons of men.” In the passage 
| now under consideration we have an unmistakable 
| allusion to the gracious and reviving influences 
| of God’s Spirit. “I,” saith the Lord, “ will be as 
the dew unto Israel.” 

| ‘The comparison here instituted is very striking 
| and beautiful; and, without wandering away from 
\the region of fact—without descending to what 
is minute and fanciful—we may refer to certain 
| peculiarities which distinguish the formation and 
| deposit of dew, as illustrating, in sundry parti- 
culars, not only the nature of Divine influence, 
| but also the mode of its communication and the 


| circumstances under which it is most abundantly 








realised. 

We are here taught what is the one sole cause 
of all spiritual refreshment and growth. It is the 
descent of those gracious and mighty influences 
which proceed from God himself. There ¥s nO 
other sufficient cause, “I,” sah the Lord, “ will 
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be as the dew unto Israel.” 
and often elsewhere, employed as the symbol of 
Divine influence, and a very beautiful and appro- 
priate figure it is. We all know in what way the 
dew is formed. The heat of the day evaporates 
the moisture of the ground, and in the cold of 
night the vapour which is held by the atmosphere 
is condensed, more or less rapidly, according to 
the temperature of the objects upon which it is 
deposited. These drops of condensed vapour are 
the dewdrops which sparkle with many-coloured 
light in the carly morning. In a cold, damp 
climate like ours, where we more frequently suffer 
from a superabundance than from a lack of mois- 
ture, we do not understand the worth of dew, 
though in occasional seasons of severe drought 
we have some slight intimation of it. In the 
East it is altogefher different; there dew is an 
absolute necessity. For months together there 
is no rain, and everything would be parched up, 
and all vegetation would disappear, but for the 
dew which so copiously descends in the night 
season. We, in a country like this, can form no 
conception how much depends in tropical and 
semi-tropical regions on the descent of the dew. 
When Elijah predicted the drought from which 
Israel suffered in the reign of Ahab, he classed 
the dew and the rain together as of co-ordinate 
importance. “As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years, but according to my word.” 
Those who listened to that threat knew well that 
the dew was as essentially necessary to them as 
the rain, and that all would come to desolation 
without it. Dew being thus absolutely necessary 
to sustain and promote vegetation, it is em- 
ployed in Scripture to symbolise that Divine 
influence without which spiritual refreshment 
and growth are impossible. This necessity God 
affirms when he says, “I will be as the dew unto 
Israel.” 

A great inystery gathers about the formation and 
deposit of dew. No one ever saw—no one ever 
heard the dew descend. We know where the dew 
comes from, and in what way and under what 
conditions it is deposited, but no one ever wit- 
nessed the process by which the dewdrop_be- 
came the “thing of beauty” that it is. As we look 
upon them we are ready to say, “ Who hath be- 
gotten the drops of dew?” There is of course an 
infinite mystery associated with all natural opera- 
tions. In whatever direction we push our in- 
quiries, we become speedily convinced that we are 
surrounded with limitations that we cannot trans- 
gress. In the formation and deposit of dew the 
process is, or at first sight seems to be, less open 
to our inspection than that of many other natural 


operations—the descent of rain, for instance. We | 


see the clouds piling themselves together in all 


as 1 
The dew is here, 


their magnificence, one mountain range on another, 
We know that they are surcharged with moisture, 
and at the appointed time we see them break, and 
a plentiful rain descend for the refreshment of the 
earth. But in the case of the dew, we see nothing 
till we look upon the result, as it lies before us in 


| all its finished and exquisite beauty. At night 








everything is dry and parched ; in the morning we 
see countless dewdrops shimmering in the early 
sunlight. A like mystery gathers around the 


| impartation of that spiritual influence which the 


dew symbolises. We become acquainted with it 
in its results, but not in the modes of its communi- 
cation. The grace of God is imparted to a thirsty 
soul; its refreshing and quickening influence is 
instantly and gratefully recognised, but no one can 
describe or defizc ‘he mode of impartation. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is bornof the Spirit.” It matters little that we 
are unable to trace the process, if we are able to 
rejoice over the result. The darkness of night 
hides the dew from us at the moment of its forma- 
tion and deposit; but soon is the darkness dissi- 
pated, and the result shines forth upon us in all 
its brightness and beauty. 

The dew is gentle in its descent. It is not like the 
tropical rain; itis more gentle even than the 
gentlest shower. Itis so gentle that the slenderesé 
blade of grass is not broken by the burden it im- 
poses; so gentle that the film of gossamer which 
is decked with its jewellery remains uninjured by 
its weight. Sois it, ordinarily, with the operation of 
God’s grace. The work is done, not by the rushing 
and noisy torrent, but by the silently descending 
shower—the mysteriously distilling dew. We can 
say, with the Psalmist, “Thy gentleness hath made 
me great.” God may arouse and compel attention 
by the stormy wind, the devouring fire, the convul- 
sive earthquake, but he melts and subdues the 
heart of the now-attentive listener, by the gracious 
utterances of the still, small voice. The powers 
which are changing the fashion of our world are 
not so much those which declare themselves by 
sharp and sudden convulsions; they are rather 
those mighty disintegrating or recuperative forces 
which are always silently and slowly at work. It 
is much the same in the spiritual world. It is not 
the voice of thunder or the word of terror which 
exercises the mest potent influence, but those 
words of love which drop as the rain and distil as 
the dew. Everywhere the mightiest things are 
the most gentle, and there is nothing so gentle 
and at the same time so irresistible, as the might 
of God’s grace. 

The dew in its descent is copious and free.—The 
dew is, at times, very abundantly deposited even 
in this country; and very much more abundantly 
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in those regions where vegetation is more dependent 
on the supply of moisture which is thus afforded. 
We often find in the morning everything drenched 
with dew. We feel that a royal hand has bestowed 
the gift. “ Every blade of grass has its own drop of 
dew.” As it thus descends in the richest abundance, 
so does it descend freely. It comes without money 
and without price. A king’s ransom would not 
suffice to purchase a single drop. ‘lo use the words 
of the prophet, “ it tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth 


for the sons of men.” There it is—unmistakably 


THE QUIVER. 


as anything can be—God’s free, royal gift. So is it | 


with this spiritual influence. It is most freely and 
abundantly bestowed. 
and most valuable blessings of God, is freely com- 
municated. If we are straitened, we are straitened 
in ourselves, and not in God. As we look upon 
the thickly-scattered dewdrops, we fecl that they 
speak to us of a free grace which excludes the idea 
of purchase, and of a rich abundance which bids 
defiance to all our powers of computation. “I,” 
saith the Lord, “will be as the dew unto Israel.” 

Dew may be regarded not only as illustrating 
the nature of Divine influence and the mode of its 
communication, but also the circumstances under 
which it is most abundantly realised. 

Weare presented, by those who have made this 
subject a study, with a number of very interesting 
particulars as to the formation and deposit of 
dew.* Among other things we learn that dew is only 
deposited when the night is clear. On a cloudy 
night there is no formation and deposit of dew, 
and even on a clear night the formation of dew 
is arrested by the passage of a cloud—though 
it be rapidly forming everywhere else, there is 
no dew forming where the influence of the cloud 
is felt. 

“It is observed that dew is never copiously de- 
posited in situations much sereened from the open 
sky, and not at all in a cloudy night; but if the 
clouds withdraw, even for a few minutes, and leave 
a clear opening, a deposition of dew presently 
begins and goes on increasing.” So in spiritual 
things—if we would enjoy the Divine and gracious 
inltuences which the dew symbolises—we must 
keep the world at our feet, and not suffer any 
“earth-born cloud” to intervene between our souls 
and God. How often is the deposit of heavenly 
dew interrupted by some intercepting mist of world- 
liness, or by some cloud of care or anxiety, which 
a simple, filial trust in Ged would at once dissipate. 
This very often explains the differences which dis- 
tinguish the experience of Christian people. There 

*The reader desiring additional information, is referred to 
Sir John Herschel’s “ Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy” (pp. 159-162), where he will meet with an ac- 
count of the late Dr. Wells’s theory of dew; which is used by 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, as an “example,” illustrating the “use 
and practical management of three of the four methods of ex- 
perimental inquiry.” System of Logie,” vol. i., pp. 457-465. 


This, like all the greatest | 














is the drenched fleece of wool, and on every side of 
it the ground is dry ; or there is the dry fleece and 
“dew on all the ground;” and why? Over one or 
other, as the case may be, there is the intercepting 
and obscuring cloud. 

We are taught that the dew only forms when the 
night is still and calm. Ina rough, stormy night 
there is no deposition of dew. So when our souls 
are calm and tranquil do we realise most abun- 
dantly the gracious influences of heaven. If we live 
constantly in the midst of all the whirl and noise 
and confusion of the world, it is little likely that we 
shall be very abundantly refreshed by the dews of 
heaven. 

We are also told that the dew is deposited most 
abundantly upon what is nearest the ground. It 
is not the towering top of some majestic tree, but 
the humble flower or tender springing grass 
which receives the richest baptism. So is it in 
the spiritual world; upon those who are most 
humble do the richest blessings of heaven de- 
scend. To use the words of Archbishop Leighton 
—“*The dews of God’s grace glide down the 
mountains of pride and self-conceit, to water the 
lowly valleys of humble souls.” 

Many other interesting points are suggested by 
the analogy, but enough has been said to show 
how much lies involved in, or is at least suggested 
by, this simple and beautiful figure of speech: “1 
will be as the dew unto Israel.” 

The immediate effect of the dew is revival, 
refreshment, growth. “I,” saith the Lord, “will 
be as the dew unto Israel;” and this is the con- 
sequence—* He shall grow as the lily, and cast 
forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches shall 
spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive tree, 
and his smell Lebanon. They that dwell 
under his shadow shall return; they shall revive 
as the corn, and grow as the vine; the scent 
thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon.” We 
see, then, that it is no small thing for God to fulfil 
his promise, “I will be as the dew unto Israel.” 
If, in our religious life, we are to be distinguished 
by the grace and beauty of the lily, and the 
strength and stability of the cedar; if we are to 
have wide-spreading branches, as well as fust- 
anchoring roots; if we are to have the lasting, 
green, and abundant frit of the olive, and a fra- 
grance which refuses to be hidden, like that of 
the wine of Lebanon, or of ointment poured forth, 
we must be copiously watered by the dews of 
heavenly grace; and that we may be thus he- 
dewed, let us remember those conditions, already 
referred to, under which dew is ever most co- 
piously formed and deposited. If our heavens 
be bright and clear; if our lives be calm and 
tranquil; if our hearts be humble and lowly, we 
shall find God ever ready to fulfil his unforgotten 
promise, “I will be as the dew unto Israel.” 
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THE BROOK. 


ips jIPPLE, ripple, ever ripple, 
| Little brook, thine onward way ; 
O’er thy smocth and polished pebbles 
Hasten onwards, never stay. 


Dimple, dimple still thy laughing, 
Murmuring, gurgling little flood ; 
Watching thee, so full of gladness, 
Often, often have I stood. 
Be it in the glare of summer, 
Be it in the winter chill, | 
Little brook, thou laughest ever, | 





Leaping, gushing ouwards still. 


Many a wanton little rose-leaf 
Drops from off its parent tree 
Fascinated by thy glancings, 


Leaping down to float on thee. 


Here an aged, gnarled trunk vainly 


S 
} 


ks to stem thy dashing tide ; 
But, defiant little brooklet, 
Hin o’erleaping, onwards giide. 


oS? 


Sometimes, grave and sober flowing, 


For a while thy course is slow ; 


But thy waters, ever moving, 
Ever onwards, onwards flow, 


Till at last thou join’st the ocean, 
Join’st the foaming, opal sea, 
And art lost amidst the swelling 

Of its vast immensity 


Little brook, thou speakest to us 
Many a lesson we may learn ; 

How our course should still be guided, 
Whatever way in life we turn. 


As thy waters onwards flowing 
teach at last the ocean wide, 

So shall we, in God’s own keeping, 
Safely cross death’s swelling tide. 


Then at last, when hushed the tempest, 
And the busy striving o’er, 

We shall reach where golden waters 
Ripple on a pearly shore ; 


Where amid a sea of crystal, 
Dancing o’er a yellow sand, 

Moored our barque shall be for ever, 
Near the holy “ better land.” 
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THE GRAVE OF DR. 


4 shall not be accused of exag- 
geration in saying that, probably 
notoneina hundred of our readers 
know anything of Hempstead 
Church. We call upon our friends 
to bear in mind that we are treating of Hempstead 
Church in Essex, and not of Hemel Hempstead, 
in Hertfordshire. The two places are sv often 
confounded that the caution is by no means need- 





less. 

Essex Hempstead is a simple 
village, far from the great highways of modern 
life, with its nearest post-town, Saffron Walden, 
six miles distant, and ranking only as a chapelry 
of Great Samford. It may, indeed, humbly re- 
miud “the general public” that the compilers of 
Domesday Book deemed the place worthy of 


an entry in their ancient record, also that the old 


agricultural 


hall could number among its possessors the De 
Clares, De Veres, De Watevils, Langhams, Cot- 
tons, and Harveys. The general public might 
respectfully listen to such details, but not one in 
ten thousand would, thereby, be induced to visit 
Hempstead. Even Mr. Buckler omits this church 
from his book,‘ The Churches of Essex.” Among 


WILLIAM HARVEY. 


the twenty-two ecclesiastical structures described 
and delineated in his work, the name of Hemp- 
stead is not found. Then what claim has the 
place to any notice? It is the burial-place of a 
famous Englishman, whose name is honoured in 
every civilised land, and whose great discovery las 
a personal history for every human being. ‘Thou- 
sands may care little for the questions, whether 
there be mountains in the moon or satellites revoly- 
ing round the planet Jupiter, but the discovery 
or proof of the circulation of the blood is too 


| intimately connected with health and disease to 


allow the name of Harvey to perish. It is the 
one peculiar honour of Hempstead Church that it 
contains the dust of this famous revolutioniser of 
medical science. Some may regret that the tomb 
of such a man is not in the churchyard, to be 
seen by all who pass to morning and evening 
prayers. The visitor who would stand by the 
singularly-shaped leaden coffin of the great anato- 
mist must descend into the vault of the Harvey 
family, beneath the monument chapel, on the 
north side of the church.* The coffin is formed 


* The building forming a sort of north aisle to the chancel, 
and haying five.small pointed windows, is the Harvey Chapel, 
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so as to resemble the shape of a human body; a 
peculiarity which belongs to other “ narrow cells” 
in the same vault. Thus closely covered on all 
sides by its leaden case, the body is probably but 
little changed, and may still retain the features 
so well known to both English and foreign phy- 
sicians of his own times. The bust, epitaph, and 
monument are not in the burial vault, but in the 
chapel above. The bust deserves especial atten- 
tion, as it is thought to have been sculptured from 
a cast taken from the doctor’s face, immediately 
after death. As near, therefore, as impassive 
marble can represent the energies of life, we may 
regard this bust as setting before us the very 
features of Harvey. The epitaph is, of course, in 
Latin, and does not affect any sublime brevity, 
though some may consider twenty-six lines not too 
many for a man like Harvey. Some may deem 
the language exaggerated when it declares that 
Harvey “procured health for the world;” but 
all will assent when immortal fame is claimed 
for the great discoverer. A pardonable emphasis 
is laid on the statement that Harvey was physi- 
cian to two kings, “ their most Serene Majesties 
James and Charles;” and the fact that Harvey 
died childless is recorded with something like 
melancholy pathos. 

As the church owes all its fame to the great 
man buried therein, we shall not be expected to 
detain the reader by dwelling on minute architec- 
tural details, or by disquisitions on the antiquity 
of the pile—our remaining space may be most 
suitably appropriated to a short account of Harvey, 
and of his great discovery. 

William Harvey was born at Folkestone, Kent, 
on the Ist of April, 1578. His mother Joan, of 
the Halke family, is buried in Folkestone Church, 
where an epitaph duly records the fact that she 
was “the mother of seven sons and two daughters,” 
and sums up her virtues in the words, “a godly, 
harmless woman.” 

Harvey received his early education in the 
ancient grammar-school of Canterbury, and entered 
Caius College, Cambridge, in his fourteenth year, 
about thirty years after the learned court-phy- 
sician, Dr. Caius, had refounded old Gonville Hall. 
The learned doctor might reasonably expect that 


many a skilful physician would often pass under | 


his college gates, of “humility, virtue, and honour;” 
but that one of its future fellows would eclipse 
even the fame of the great fathers of medicine, 
Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen, would have been 
thought an arrogant or visionary expectation. 
Dr. Caius did, indeed, provide means for the 
thorough study of anatomy, by obtaining a licence 
from Queen Elizabeth for his college to receive the 
bodies of two executed criminals yearly, for the 
purpose of dissection, without paying for the same. 
Although honest-hearted Fuller declares that 





| Dr. Caius “ bequeathed a medicinal genius” to the 
| college, which he calls “a little Montpellier,” and 

enumerates twenty-seven physicians of his own 
| time who had been educated there, yet it was not 
| at Cambridge but at the University of Padua that 
| Harvey obtained the clue to his great discovery, 
| from the learned and famous Fabricius. He took 
' the degree of M.D. at Padua, returned to England, 
became a Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; but not 
until about thirteen years after he had listened to 
the lectures of Fabricius, did Harvey venture to 
propound his discovery in the hall of the ancient 
London hospital. 

Perhaps at this point some readers may feel 
entitled to ask what was the exact nature of the 
discovery made by Harvey, and by what means 
was he led to see what had been hidden from so 
many thousands for long ages. If the reader 
were to examine a vein of the human body, he 
would see valves placed at certain intervals along 
the course of the vessel. These valves are so 
formed as to allow the blood in the veins to flow 
in one direction only, towards the heart. When 
from any shock to the system, the blood tends 
to flow in a direction from the heart the valves 
instantly close, and stop this backward motion 
of the fluid. Further observations show that the 
arteries are fitted to carry the blood in one 
direction only—from the heart. It may seem that 
the mere knowledge of such structures in the 
veins and arteries must have suggested the truth 
to the dullest mind. Some notion of a circula- 
tion was, indeed, held by the old anatomists, but so 
imperfect and so mixed with error as to be almost 
useless to guide men’s investigations. The veins 
were supposed to distribute the blood over the 
body from the heart, the arteries were thought 
bes be filled with air, or “vital spirits,” while 

“vapours” were imagined to be sent to the lungs 
| from the left side of the heart. 

| The true cause of the English physician's suc- 
cess was his reverence for facts and disregard 
of brilliant theorising. A long series of dissec- 
tions enabled him to demonstrate where others 
The conviction that “ nothing 





_ had but guessed. 
| is made in yain” led him to feel that the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the valves in the vessels 
must have been designed to aid in a circulation 
of the blood. At last, after multiplied observa- 
tions, after many years of questionings, fears, 
and hopes, he felt sure that the truth had been 
found, and published the result to the world 
in the year 1628. The work was entitled “An 
Anatomical Treatise on the Motion of the Heart 
and Blood in Animals.”* The work was given to 
the world at Frankfort, whence it could be rapidly 


* “ Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in 





! Animalibus.” 
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circulated over Europe. If the saying, “ a great 
book is a great evil,” be true, then the famous 
work of Harvey is most assuredly free from such 
acensure. It is in size but a pamphlet, containing 
two dedications and seventeen short chapters. 
The first dedication is to Charles I., and the 
second to the College of Physicians. The book 
was in Latin; for bold indeed must the man 
have been who would then have dared to discuss 
scientific subjects in “the vulgar tongue.” 

Some readers will naturally ask, How was the 
work received, and how was its author treated ? 
It has been said that no physician above the age 
of forty embraced the doctrines of Harvey; an 
assertion easily made, but not easily proved. 
There is, however, evidence of a sharp opposition 
from two quarters—from learned professors and 
from the general public. The famous Riolan, 
called by his admirers “the prince of anato- 
mists,” led the assault on the Continent, and in- 
fluenced many to whom the arguments of the 
court-physician of Mary of Medici would seem 
words of power. Dr. Primerose, ef London, fought 
valiantly for the opinions of the ancients, and 
others followed with more of vulgar passion than 
of learning. The higher class of opponents treated 
Harvey with respect, but there were minds who 
gave slanders instead of arguments, and vitupera- 
tion in place of wit. From some of these must 
have come the insolent and stupid statement, that 
the opinions of such a doctor were “not worth 
threepence.” Harvey was at all times ready to 
answer reasonable objections, but could not avoid 
expressing the wish that men would not stoop to 
“scurrilous language, calumnies, and reproaches.” 
There is, however, abundant proof that Harvey’s 
discovery brought him due honour, even in his own 
country. He was the trusted physician of Charles 
I, who appointed him warden of Merton College, 
Oxford; the College of Physicians raised a statue 
to his honour in 1652, and described him as “an 


immortal man.” Two years later this learned body | 


elected Harvey their president, and thus proved 
to Europe that the discovery of the English phy- 


sician was rightly estimated by the heads of his own | 
profession. The extent to which the King placed | 


confidence in Harvey was shown by entrusting 
him with the charge of the two young princes, 


Charles and James. It thus came to pass that | 
the court-physician became a court-politician, and | 


shared in the fortunes of the King during the 
creat civil war. He was present at the battle of 
Edgehill, when the religious quietude of an English 
Sunday was broken by the roar of artillery. The 
doctor seems to have had no vocation for military 
manceuvres, for, having placed himself and the 
two princes behind a sheltering bank, he passed 
his time in reading, while parliamentarian and 
royalist were furiously engaged in the first great 


death-struggle of that memerable contest. Har- 
| vey’s politics produced a loss to science. The 
excited Londoners of that time may have been 

unable to appreciate the value of his anatomical 
| discoveries, but they bitterly resented his adhe- 
sion to the King’s side. When the mob attacked 
Whitehall Palace, Harvey’s rooms there were 
| plundered, and many of his valuable manuscripts 
destroyed. But this popular outbreak was directed 
against the politician, and not against the scien- 
tific discoverer. 

We have already intimated that the great 
discovery of the English doctor was not univer- 
sally received; but some who admitted the truth 
of his doctrines, attempted to deprive him of the 
honour due to an original teacher, by asserting 
that all the important facts had been known long 
before. According to these gentlemen, Harvey 
was not a discoverer, but only an ingenious ex- 
pounder of other men’s ideas. The names of no 
less than eight persons were proclaimed as the 
discoverers of the circulation of the blood. Vander 
Linden, in 1664, declared that the doctrine was 
contained in the works of the Greek physician, 
Hippocrates, two thousand years before the time of 
Harvey ; others claimed the knowledge of the great 
fact for Nemesius, an obscure Syrian bishop of the 
fourth century; although Nemesius himself believed 
the arteries and left side of the heart were filed 
with a “fine air-like substance.” Some men affirmed 
that Pietro Sarpi, otherwise called Father Paul, 
knew all about the circulation of the blood, and 
communicated his views to Fabricius, from whom 
Harvey learned them. Fabricius, Coesalpinus, 
Columbo, and even the Spanish physician Servetus, 
so cruelly burnt at the stake through the bigotry 
of Calvin, were all credited by different parties 
with the honour of the discovery. Even when 
these names were put aside, and Harvey’s claim 
stood unquestioned, attempts were made to re- 
present the discovery as a very small matter 
| indeed, and one which could have been made by 
any anatomist of good common sense. 

Even Dr. William Hunter, in one of his lectures, 
ventured to assert that “three quarters of the 
discovery” had been made before the time of 
Harvey, of whom he rather condescendingly speaks 
“as avery fortunate and respectable man,” adding, 
by way of a sting, the remark, that “none of his 
writings show him to have been a man of un- 
| common abilities.” 





Some readers may ask the meaning of Dr. 

| Hunter’s expression, “three quarters of the dis- 
covery.” He doubtless, in this misleading phrase, 

| alluded to what is called “the minor circulation,” 
| or that through the lungs only, which was known 
| to many in early times. Harvey’s great work was 
| the tracing the blood through the heart, and 
| explaining the action of that complex vital organ. 
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Tf only “common abilities ” had been required for 
this, it is surprising that such a man as the re- 
nowned Fabricius failed to see the hidden truth. 

Long-continued and watchful observation of 
vital phenomena seems to have been the special 
power of Harvey. If this quality be an endowment 
of “ordinary ability,” then, perhaps, he can claim 
no higher mental rank than that so graciously 
assigned him by Dr. William Hunter. The mode 
in which the first develonment and subsequent 
growth of the chick in the erg are traced from 
day to day, well illustrates this peculiarity of 
Harvey’s genius. His researches on this subject 
were incessant; laying hens were kept in his rooms 
at Oxford, that the date of each egg might be 
ascertained. Blackbirds, thrushes, and other small 
birds could not live happily in his neighbourhood, 
being constantly trapped or shot to provide sub- 
jects for dissection. Not even his wife’s learned 
and wonderful parrot escaped; immediately on 
its death the lamented pet was given up to the 
scientific knife, in order to settle a nice point in 
physiology. Deer killed in Windsor Park were 
often given up to Harvey for dissection, and the 
reader may see some results of these wide and 
varied observations in the famous work on “The 
Production and Development of Animal Life.’’* 
“Subjects” for dissection were not always ac- 
cessible to a zealous anatomist in those times, 
and it was therefore with a pardonable professional 
joy that Harvey received directions, in 1635, to 
make a post-mortem examination of the body of the 
once-celebrated “Old Parr.” This modern rival of 
the antediluvians was said to be 153 years old, 
and, judging from the doctor’s examination, there 
seemed no reason against his living for as many 
years more, if London would but have left him to 
the quietude of his country home. Readers who 
are curious in such matters, may read Harvey’s 
Latin report of the examination contained in the 
quarto edition of his works published by the 
College of Physicians. 

The College had substantial 











reasons for re- | 


membering this famous member of their body. | 


The hall, library, and museum in Warwick Lane 
were built by him, a considerable estate was 


appropriated for the support of the institution, and | 
an annual oration established in commemoration | 


of benefactors. The physicians have abandoned 
Newgate Market; the hall raised by Harvey is 
now a warehouse, but the new College in Pall 
Mall will not forget the great doctor whose dis- 
coveries prepared the way for a long line of 
illustrious snecessors. 
Harvey seer 
of his life in his heuse at Lambeth, then almost a 
rural suburb of London. Hempstead was far too 
remote from the literary and scientific life of 
a 


xercitationes de Generatione Animalium.” 


England to become his settled residence. It may 
have been well suited for an occasional autumnal 
retreat, or Christmas merry-making, but the 
metropolis, Cambridge, and Oxford were the homes 
in which the scientific physician could then most 
easily meet poets, scholars, and philosophers 

Harvey was not a man of cro icca, nor the mere 
associate of doctors. Amongst his friends were the 
political and metaphysical Hobbes; Dryden, the 
great master of English ; the learned and poetical 
Cowley, and the honest searcher after truth, 
Robert Boyle. There was also the society of those 
scientific men who were then endeayouring to give 
a higher and more philosophical aim to English 
intellect. Amongst these we find the able de- 
fender of Harvey’s discovery, the once famous Dr, 
John Wallis, renowned both as a mathematician 
and logician; Sir Christopher Wren, then admired 
for his devotion to science, afterwards renowned 
as the architect of restored London; Evelyn, the 
author of “ Silva,” who often left his loved retire- 
ment at Sayes Court, Deptford, to join the scienti- 
fic meeting at Gresham College; and last, but by 
no means least, the ingenious Dr. Wilkins, brother- 
in-law of Cromwell and Bishop of Chester, whose 
notions of a peopled world in the moon, and of 
a machine to enable men to fly through the air, 
were derided by the wits and argued against by 
the philosophers. 

Amid such companions, Harvey reached his 
eightieth year, full of honours, and witnessing the 
triumphant progress of his physiological theories. 
One fear, that he should become blind, seems to 
have oppressed him. The dreaded evil appears to 
have really happened, just before the close of life. 
On the morning of what proved to be his last day 
he was surprised to find, on waking, that his room 
was dark, instead of being bright with the rays of 
a Junesun. The servant was summoned. “ Are 
the shutters open?” was the question put. Yes; 
they were all open. Harvey at once felt that for 
him there was no more light. What is said to 
have then happened is rather difficult to be under 
stood. Harvey asked for a particular bottle whicl 
stood on a shelf in his room; he took a drink 
from it, and died in three hours after. Some hinted 
that the aged physician had poisoned himself; 
others more reasonably suggested that, under ihe 








excitement caused by his sudden and great priva- 
tion, so large an opiate draught was taken as to 
cause death. Thus died the man whose name will 
ever be associated with the perfecting and demon- 
stration of one of the greatest physiological dis- 


| coveries. 


1s to have passed the latter part 


| along the road to 





The physicians of London gave a public proof 
of the esteem in which they held their eminent 
collegian, by not only joining the funeral proces- 
sion, but by following the hearse for some miles 
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that so renowned a man was not buried in St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey; but it is well that so 
many of “England’s worthies ” should sleep the 
long sleep near their native homes, and that every 
district should thus have in its midst the stimu- 
lating memorials of the great and the wise-hearted. 


LONE EY 


me AIKE your flowers away, you silly child. 
ff) Why do you persist in bringing me 
so much rubbish? There; go and play 
with the cat; don’t come prying here | 
again.” 

Poor Kitty was used to such rebuffs from her | 
sisters ; yet could not resist an opportunity of trying 
to conciliate them and gain their affections. She 
was about nine years of age ; they were only a few 
years older; and though loving and kind to each 
other, were unwilling to admit her to their con- | 
fidence and friendship: and thus, while surrounded | 
with all the comforts and many of the luxuries of 
life, she felt very lonely and sad. 


The village girls would often remark, as they saw 
her with her mamma in the carriage, how happy she | 
must be. Her parents often looked upon her pale, 
wan face with concern; at what they supposed was | 
her delicate state of health. No expense was spared | 
in procuring every kind of nourishment and change 
for her; but nothing seemed to produce the desired 
effect. 
conduct for two reasons. 


She was unwilling to complain of her sisters’ 
The first was, that she did 
not wish to excite her mamma’s anger against them; 
the other was the fear of increasing the unkind feeling, 
already existing, towards herself. 

She was one day sitting in a small rosary in her 
father’s grounds, when her attention was attracted 
by a ery of distress, which came from the other side 
of a hedge which separated the garden from the road. 
She immediately ran to the spot, and peeping through | 
the thick foliage as much as was possible, called out, 
“What is the matter, little girl?” 

“Why, my sister has been beating me, 
reply. 

“Does she often do so?” asked Kitty. 

**No, not very often,” cried the child ; “but I lost 


” 


was the 


sixpence of hers, which has made her very angry with | 
me.” 

“Tf that is all, do not cry any more; here is six- 
pence. I will throw it over the hedge; 
her as soon as you see her. 
yet,” cried Kitty. 
road P”” 

“Oh yes! every day. 
baby, while my mother and sister do up the house.” 


give it to 


Stop; do not go away 


pa 


“Do you often come up this 
I have to carry out the | 


“What is your name ?” | 


** Mary.” | 





| words to me. 


I would much prefer being beaten to being ‘snubbed 


Come here about four o’clock to-morrow. 


| her poor, wounded, solitary heart. 


Hempstead Church has not been the centre of 
great political cr ecclesiastical events; no anti- 
quarian has found in it a volume of architectural 


symbolism, but it can claim th: secniar honour 

holding in its keeping the body of WWi. «am Harvey, 

the prince of English physicians. Ves D. 
KET. ¥. 


T always think that 
Do come often, 


“That is a very pretty nan-.>. 
sounds like the name of a good girl. 
Mary, and talk with me; for I have no one to speak 
to. You will be my little friend, won’t you, now ?” 

“ Why, Miss Blanchard, I am surprised to hear you 
say that. I thought you had plenty of friends, and 
much grander than me, to speak with.” 

“So most people think; but the truth is, I am 

My sisters are always saying unkind 
No one will let me love them. I feel 
so lonely. May I love you?” 

“Oh, miss! what would your ma say if she heard 
Besides, your sisters 


very unhappy. 


you ask me such a question ? 
will not always be cross with you.” 

“My sisters do not love me, Mary, and will not 
let me love them. I have tried so many ways to 
please them; and the more I try the more unkind 
they are to me.” 

«You don’t mean to say they knock you abont ?” 

“Oh no! they never struck me in their lives. 

, 
which is what I complain of. They seem to hurt 
something inside me; I feel so much pain after- 
wards, and often have to hide myself to have a good 
ery. But I hear the dinner-bell ; so good-bye, Mary. 
I feel so 
much better, now I have found some one to talk to 
and listen to what I have to say.” 

For some weeks Kitty regularly met her poor little 
friend, to whom she became greatly attached. Her 
mamma and papa remarked how much more cheerful 


| and healthy Kitty had become; but not knowing the 


rcal cause, attributed it to the skill of their family 
doctor, in whose praise her mamma was never weary 
of speaking to all her friends. 

A change, however, soon came over poor Kitty; her 


sadness returned, and seemed to affect her health 


even more than before. She had lost her humble 
companion, who had been sent away to an adjoining 
village, to her first place; so Kitty was once more 
alone. The family physician was again consulted, 
and prescribed for her; the child took her medicines 


| with a sad smile, feeling how useless they were to 


She was one day 
sitting alone in the garden, when she fancied she 


| heard an unusual noise in the house, of servants call- 


ing out and bells ringing. Rising hastily from her 


seat, she ran towards the house, and just reached the 
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door in time to see some one carried in. Her two 
sisters had been out for a drive, and meeting a troop 
of soldiers, the horses had taken fright and over- 
turned the carriage. Ellen, the eldest girl, was 
seriously hurt. Her sister Blanche was very much 
frightened, but seemed otherwise to have sustained 
no injury. 

Kitty, who really loved her sisters, was very much 
alarmed to find what had happened. No one was 
allowed to see Ellen; but hearing that Blanche was 
lying on the drawing-room couch, she stole softly into 
the room, and timidly inquired of her if she was 
much hurt. 

“Tf I were not hurt I should net lie here. I do 
not pretend to be ill, as you often do,” answered her 
sister. 

Kitty could not reply, but hastened to her little 
bedroom to weep alone. “ How is it,’”’ she exclaimed, 
to herself, “that I am so disliked? Betsy says I am 
not ugly; for I asked her one day. I never say cross 
words to anyone. I doall I can to please everybody, 
yet no one likes me. No one is kind to me; what 
more can I do?” 

Lonely Kitty wept a long time that evening. Her 
erief was unnoticed. She sat in one corner of the 
drawing-room, reading a new book she had lately 
bought. For some time she read on without knowing 


what she had been reading about, till her attention 


was riveted by finding what she thought a parallel 
case to her own. 

A little girl, who only had one brother much older 
than herself, was very unhappy that she had no com- 
panion of her own age to confide in; but unlike 
Kitty, told her mamma of her trouble, who being a 
very sensible woman, bade her child think more ef 


~— 


ier blessings and less of her grievances, at the same 
time recommending her to find full occupation for her 
time, 

Kitty thought a great deal over what she had read, 
and resolved to try and follow the good advice; and 
only wished that the little girl had also had unkind 
sisters, that she might have learned how to make 
them kind. 

Christmas at length arrived, and the usual invita- 


tions to parties with it. Blanche and Kitty were | 


invited by numerous friends, Ellen being still confined 
to her bed. 

“Mamma,” said Kitty, one day, “ I do not want to 
go to the party on Thursday evening. You and pa 
are going out, so Ellen will be left alone. Do ask 
her if I may read to her.” 

“TI shall be very pleased, Kitty, for you to stay 
with your sister; but I am sorry for you to lose the 
pleasure of the party.” 

But, as Kitty assured her mamma it would give 
her more pleasure to remain at home, a note was 
written the next day excusing her from accepting 


-the invitation. 


Poor little Kitty’s heart fluttered greatly as she 











stepped into her sister’s room, wondering how she 
would be received. Her sister was asleep, so she 
walked about the room on tiptoe, busily engaged 
in making everything look neat and cosy. Presently 
the invalid awoke and asked for something to drink, 
Kitty was quickly by her bedside with the draught 
which had been left for her to administer. 

“ Thank you, Kitty,’”’ said Ellen in a low voice. “It 
was kind of you to give up going to the party to 
keep me company.” 

These few words quickly brought the tears sinto 
Kitty’s eyes, as she took her sister’s hand and pressed 
it to her lips. Ellen watched her emotion, and felt 
grieved when she thought how much this poor tender- 
hearted child had been wounded by unkind words, 
| She resolved to make every amends in her power, 
; and commenced at once. 

They passed a very pleasant evening together, 
; and when little Kitty retired to rest, she no longer 
felt lonely, but longed for the morning to come that 
| she might again enjoy the love and confidence of her 
sister. 

At an early hour she crept softly to her sister’s 
| bedside. Blanche was there before her, giving a 
glowing account of the previous evening’s enter- 
,tainments. She stopped short as Kitty approached, 
making an ill-natured remark; whereupon Ellen, 
checking her, told her of her resolution to make 
Kitty her little friend in future. Blanche looked 
rather annoyed and left the room. 

Many months have passed since that day. Blanche 
soon followed her sister’s good example, and thus 
Kitty has been rendered a happy, healthy child. 

MK 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


9. A date in the life of Moses given in the New 
Testament but not in the Old. 

10. Our Lord’s answer to a question was by asking 
another. Where ? 

11. One verse refers to the source, flow, and return 
_ of rivers. 

12. In one verse we have a threefold division of 
companions, 

13. One verse which refers to the work of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the salvation of the 
sinner. 

14, One verse which gives four similes for death. 

15. In one chapter our Lord referred to four 
witnesses testifying of his mission. 

16. Where are the Israelites first called “ Jews ?” 

17. A conquered city that became a field of salt. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 
6. 2 Thess. iii. 10. 
7. John xxi. 18, 19. 








likewise Solomon (Neh. xiii, 26). 


8. Woman (Judges xvi. 19) overcame Samson, 
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